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APPRENTICESHIP today is more im- 
portant, more vital to our survival than 
ever before, says Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Rocco C. Siciliano in an address 
before the Eastern Seaboard Confer- 
ence in Vermont. pp. 3. 


From what sources do San Francisco 
employers get their workers? A guide 
to employer recruiting patterns, with 
its important implications for ES opera- 
tions in today’s labor market, is found 
in the summary of Professor F. Theodore 
Malm’s article. p. 5. 


AccuRATE current job information is 
the cornerstone of the industry services 
program by means of which the Tennes- 
see Department of Employment Secu- 
rity has found a way to be of service to 
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employers. Frank P. Early tells how the 
agency works through job analysis in- 
stitutes to promote public relations and 
expand services to industry. p. 7 

PRESTIGE-BUILDING assistance is forth- 
coming if you earn it; so why go it 
alone? says A. L. Beier of the Wisconsin 
Agency. How the State Chamber of 
Commerce and the State Federation of 
Labor Trades helped in promoting the 
use of the ES is described on p. 10. 


Joe L. CoLeman, director of the Ala- 
bama Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, tells how the agency has enlisted 
the help of employers’ organizations in 
Alabama in promoting the use of the 
Employment Service every time a ‘job 
opening occurs so that claimants may 
be offered suitable work. p. 12. 








MakiING the maximum weekly beneiit 
amount a percentage of the average 
weekly wage in covered employment 
and thus establishing a permanent rela- 
tionship between maximum benefits and 
the changes in a dynamic economy is 
recommended by Tom Downs, a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission. p. 14. 


INTEREST in an applicant on an indi- 
vidual basis, special job-finding efforts, 
and an attitude of willingness to be of 
service to employers sums up a program 
which the Lincoln, Nebr., office found 
was very much worth while. ES Rep- 
resentative Frederic Brokaw sets down 
some specific examples of job-finding 
technique in action. p. 19. 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE 





ABOR DAY provides an annual occasion for paying tribute 
L to the working people of the Nation. It also is a good 
time for working men and women to take stock of their 
position and note their gains. 


It is hard to weigh the blessings of wage earners as such, 
for most of the valuable privileges we have come to us as 
citizens of our great land, without regard to our method of 
earning a living. The blessings of liberty are available to 
all Americans without regard to race, creed, national origin, 
ancestry, or economic position. We all know, however, that 
every generation has had to work and fight to keep the 
freedom our forefathers won for us. 


Here on these shores we have established the highest 
standard of living the world has ever seen. That is not, 
however, the measure of our material achievement. What is 
more significant is the fact that this standard of living is so 
widely shared and so freely available to all the people. 
Those who extract our wealth from the earth, those who 
produce our food, those who fashion and fabricate the 
products we use, those who process or transport our food and 
goods, and those who provide the many services essential to 
our industria] society all contribute to the well-being of the 
Nation. Each in turn receives his share of the wealth he 
creates. It is our aim to see that the share received by the 
working man and woman bears a fair relation to his contri- 
bution to the national wealth. Where other systems have 
falsely claimed to do this through governmental direction, 
we have in our country, in fact, achieved it through the free- 
enterprise economic system. Here more than anywhere else 
on earth, free labor and free management have developed a 
mode of living which makes possible the economic advance- 
ment of both and the material well-being of the Nation as 
a whole. 


In addit’on to their daily needs, working people look to 
the future. They want some assurance that when they are 
old, ill, or unemployed, they will not be dependent upon 
relatives or charity but will have some insurance to protect 
them. To meet this need, Government created a social se- 
curity system. Furthermore, employers and workers have 
established additional income protection. Many workers 
have supplemented these two sources with personal insur- 
ance. All of these steps have combined to provide a sub- 





stantial amount of protection against hardships which are 
beyond the worker’s control. 


I am very happy to note on this Labor Day 1954 that 
significant progress has been made in extending and per- 
fecting our social insurance system. Social Security will be 
extended to millions of workers not previously covered, and 
benefits will be notably increased. Unemployment insurance 
has been extended to about 4 million persons not previously 
protected by it. At the request of the President, I have 
urged the States to make the amount and duration of 
unemployment insurance benefits more adequate to meet 
the needs of the unemployed and to provide a greater bul- 
wark against recessions. 


Workers, of course, are not only interested in the future 
but also in the present. They want jobs today, and we are 
aware of that fact. I hope that the working people of 
America will note on this Labor Day that we are currently 
making progress in providing more jobs for our people. I 
have confidence that the combined efforts of labor, manage- 
ment, and the Government will continue to improve our 
economic situation. You may be sure that the Government 
will not relax its efforts to extend all possible help to labor 
and management in their programs to provide more jobs 
for those who want them. 


American workers on the whole are better off materially 
than any other workers in the world. In addition, they 
live under a system which provides liberty and justice. The 
workers of America have helped create these conditions, 
they have helped defend them, and they are helping today 
to extend and expand both our economy and our democracy. 


Nevertheless we are not complacent. There is much still 
to be done. Many workers and their families have low 
incomes and do not share fully in our overall prosperity. 
We have not forgotten them or their problems. 


It is a privilege on this first Monday in September to join 
with our fellow workers throughout the land in striving for 
a still better America. 


—JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor. 
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New Federal Ul Legislation 


Pustic Law 767, signed by President Eisenhower 
on September 1, represents the first major change in 
the unemployment insurance program since the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act in 1935. 

This amendment adds to the Social Security Act 
a new title XV which extends to 2.5 million Federal 
civilian workers the protection of unemployment bene- 
fits on the same basis as workers in private employ- 
ment. Beginning January 1, 1955, former Federal 
workers who are unemployed will be entitled to bene- 
fits if they meet the requirements of the appropriate 
State law. Ordinarily that will be the law of the 
State in which they had their last official station in 
Federal service. Responsibility for administering 
this new title is assigned to the Secretary of Labor. 
A special Division of Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees has been set up in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to help carry out this responsibility. 
The Secretary will enter into agreements with the 
State employment security agencies to pay these bene- 
fits as agents of the Federal Government, comparable 
to the agreements with the States to make payments 
of unemployment compensation for veterans. The 
benefits will be financed by special appropriations of 
Federal funds, allocated to the State agencies in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as provided in 
the agreements with the States. The State employ- 
ment security agency will pay the Federal workers the 
same amounts under the same conditions as those 
prescribed in the State law for workers in private 
industry. 

Public Law 767 also amends the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act to cover employers, in employ- 
ments covered by the Act, if they have four or more 
employees in each of 20 weeks in a year instead of 8 
or more as at present. It is estimated that this 
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amendment will bring 270,000 employers and almost 
1,400,000 workers into the unemployment insurance 
program after December 31, 1955. In 27 States such 
smaller employers are already subject to the State 
law under the size-of-firm provision in the definition 
of employer. In most of the other States they will 
be subject under a provision that any employer in 
the State subject to the Federal tax is also subject to 
the State tax. 

Other amendments to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act permit the States to give reduced rates, under 
their experience-rating systems, to new and newly 
covered employers on the basis of not less than 1 year 
(instead of 3 years) of experience with the risk of un- 
employment. This will be an advantage to the 
smaller employers who will be covered by changes in 
the size-of-firm provisions. 

Public Law 721, signed by the President on August 
31, makes the first change since 1943 in the benefit 
provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act. It increases maximum weekly 
benefits from $20 to $30 and maximum duration from 
20 to 26 weeks. High-quarter wages of at least 
$667.01 are required for the maximum weekly bene- 
fits and at least $2,337.01 of base-period wages for 
maximum duration at the maximum. The present 
provision for dependents’ allowances is continued— 
$1 per week for each dependent up to three but the 
maximum weekly payment is $30, with or without 
dependents. 

Ten percent of the Federal workers in the country 
will have unemployment insurance protection in 
accordance with this District unemployment insur- 
ance law. Other Federal workers in 19 States will 
also be eligible for $30 for 26 weeks, under the various 
qualifying provisions of these State laws. These 
States include California, with the largest number of 
Federal workers of any State, and New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, which are among the highest seven 
States in numbers of such workers. 

Another significant 1954 amendment to the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act is ““The Employment Se- 
curity Administrative Financing Act of 1954” (Public 
Law 567), signed on August 5. It provides that all 
unemployment insurance taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act shall be used exclusively for employment 
security programs. Under this law appropriations 
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for grants to States for administration of employment 
security programs and for Federal administrative 
expenditures in connection with the program will be 
made as in the past. At the end of each fiscal year, 
the Treasury will transfer the excess of Federal unem- 
ployment tax collections over these administrative 
expenditures to a special Federal unemployment 
account in the Unemployment Trust Fund. When- 
ever a State’s funds available for benefits at the end of 
any calendar quarter are less than the total benefits 
paid out by the State during the preceding 12 months, 
it may borrow from this account. After this account 
is built up to $200 million, excess taxes will be dis- 
tributed to the States on the basis of their aggregate 
taxable payrolls. It is estimated that the amount 
transferred from the general funds to the special 
account in the Unemployment Trust Fund for the 
first year, the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, will 
be $62.8 million. 
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Service to Handicapped 


A COUNSELOR for the Ohio State Employment 
Service in Dayton received one of the two citations 
awarded for outstanding service in behalf of the handi- 
capped at the 2-day Fall Meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in Washington, D. C. late in August. 

The Ohio counselor, Mrs. Nellie M. Brown, is also 
Advisory Secretary to the Dayton Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. She 
was cited for her outstanding performance in finding 
employment for handicapped workers and in enlist- 
ing the support of employers, labor organizations and 
other agencies in making such placements. Handi- 
capped placements in the Dayton area have increased 
in the last 5 years from 900 to 4,300 annually. 

The second citation went to John F. Hennigan, 
director of personnel for Capital Airlines in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the liberal policy his firm has main- 
tained in hiring handicapped personnel and placing 
them in jobs suitable to their capabilities. Mr. Hen- 
nigan is personnel director of an operation involving 
4,500 employees. 

These awards were made at a luncheon session at 
which Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy was 
the principal speaker. 

The second-day sessions heard addresses by the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and Arde Bulova of the Bulova Watch Co. 

Viewing work for the handicapped “Through a 
Governor’s Eyes,” Governor Herter praised the team- 
work of State, Federal and local officials and agencies 
in their work for the handicapped. 

As Governor of Massachusetts, I am proud of the record my 
State is making in rehabilitating our physically and emotionally 
handicapped. I can attribute this to the great teamwork of 
State, Federal, and local officials and agencies. Hospitalized 
veterans in our five Veterans Administration hospitals have 
been given a new hope and incentive to recover from their 
illness. Through the cooperative endeavors of the Massachu- 


setts Division of Employment Security, its affiliate in the 
United States Employment Service, the Veterans Employment 
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Service, and the Veterans Administration hospitals, all of which 
are represented on the Governor’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically and Emotionally Handicapped, we have ac- 
complished much in focusing needed attention on the problem 
as well as promoting and developing suitable employment 
opportunities for hundreds of veterans, giving to these men and 
women a new meaning and purpose to life. This is truly a 
program in the true American tradition of helping someone 
less fortunate than ourselves. 


Speaking on a “Pattern for American Industry,” 
Mr. Bulova described Bulova’s policy for hiring 
handicapped workers: 


There are currently 222 handicapped men or women at work 
in Bulova’s Woodside plant, which employs a total of 2,300 
men and women. Fifteen of them are deaf mutes; 11 are vic- 
tims of the ravages of infantile paralysis; 4 are handicapped by 
epilepsy; 150 are inactive or arrested tubercular cases; 27 are 
cardiac cases; 12 are amputees and 3 are diabetics. There is 
nothing more important for you to learn about our operation 
than this: the Bulova Watch Co. is not doing a favor for any of 
these people. The Bulova Watch Co. is, on the contrary, 
having a favor done for it by these people. I assure you that 
they are among our most valued employees—all of them! 

Now you may wish to know what procedures we have fol- 
lowed at Bulova to bring about the employment of 222 handi- 
capped people. Let us assume that there is a job to be filled in 
our Woodside plant on Long Island. Let us further assume 
that six qualified applicants are on hand, and that one of these 
applicants is in some way physically handicapped. It is a 
tenet in our personnel creed at Bulova that the job shall be 
given to the handicapped person for five good reasons. First, 
we have found that our handicapped employees have, on com- 
ing to work for us, integrated with the other employees more 
quickly and have been absorbed almost instantly into the 
social structure inherent in any corporation such as ours. 
Second, we have found our handicapped employees to be more 
industrious. They simply work harder and more conscien- 
tiously. Third, once they have been with us we have found 
them willing, cheerfully to fill other jobs where vacancies have 
occurred or absenteeism has created a production snarl. 
Fourth, they seem to be incapable of being late for the job, or 
absent from it. (I take it to be a point of pride with all handi- 
capped people not to allow the able-bodied to surpass them in 
this respect.) Fifth, and finally, our handicapped employees 
seem set upon observing the rules we have established in each 
of our plants in so conscientious a manner that an infringement 
by any one of them would astound us. 

Whether our decision to give preferential hiring to the handi- 
capped was the cause or the effect of our happy experience with 
them as employees is not only unclear to us at Bulova now; it 
is now almost unimportant to us. What is important is that it 
has worked out magnificently for us and for them. 


New GI Training Regulations 


Tue Veterans Administration early in September 
issued a new roundup of dates and deadlines for 
veterans training under the World War II and Korea 
GI bills, and under Public Law 16 for the disabled. 
The roundup includes changes in deadline dates 
under a new law which went in effect August 20, 1954. 

Under the Korea GI bill, most veterans must begin 
training within 3 years after their separation from 
service. Their training must end within 8 years from 
the date of separation, or 8 years from the end of the 
present emergency period, whichever is first. 

The only World War II veterans still eligible to 
start are those who begin GI training within 4 years 
after their discharge from World War II service. 


(Continued on page 3 of cover) 
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Rocco C. Siciliano, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Through Apprenticeship— 
To Better Skills 


An address by Assistant Secretary of Labor ROCCO C. SICILIANO before the Eastern 
Seaboard Conference, May 26, 1954, Manchester, Vt. 


HE philosophy of apprenticeship is sound. It 
satisfies all of the basic requirements of human 
learning. Apprenticeship is a period of learning 
while earning. It is a process of learning by doing. 
It is particularly appropriate to the young, because 
learning is most effective in the earlier stages of grow- 
ing. And, above all, it is founded on the well-tried 
principle that learning is best achieved when applied 
broadly—to the whole thing to be learned, rather 
than merely part by part. 
Let me elaborate on these points, because I think 
they are important. 


Apprenticeship is learning while earning —The appren- 
tice is an employed worker. The results of his work 
ire of productive value. He is contributing signifi- 
-antly to the economic well-being of his society. He is 
-arrying his share of the load. But, even while shar- 
ing this load, he is also acquiring additional skills that 
will enable him to contribute still more to the total 
of production. In other words, the apprentice is prop- 
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erly recognized as a member of the labor force. At 
the same time, the apprentice himself gains from this 
experience. His personal satisfactions are augmented. 
He not only receives payment for his contribution, 
thus making him in some degree self supporting; he 
also feels that he belongs, in a very real sense, to the 
workaday world. He is primarily a worker in learn- 
ing status; but he is also a producer in his own right. 
The more he learns, the more he can produce. The 
more he can produce, the more he earns. It is clear 
that few incentives to learning can be more effective 
than this. 


Apprenticeship 1s learning by doing —The apprentice is 
a learner. But he is not primarily a scholar. He 
takes courses in related instruction; but the main loca- 
tion of his learning is on the job—in the factory, on 
the building, at the bench, with his hands on the tool 
or machine controls. No explanation of what to do 
is complete unless followed up by the doing of it. 
No how or why is so well understood as when it is lived 
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through and made a part of experience. On the job 
the apprentice is shown how to perform. His ques- 
tions are answered. And then he tries the job him- 
self. He keeps on trying, he keeps on learning, until 
he has mastered the job. This is learning in a very 
real sense. 


Apprenticeship is learning while growing.—It is an old 
saying that ‘“‘as the twig is bent, so inclines the tree.” 
The earlier we start learning, the sooner we develop 
the habits that will determine our future performance. 
Apprenticeship is traditionally aimed at the training 
of youth. Owing to our recent concentration on the 
job needs of veterans, we have justifiably tended for 
a while to deviate from this tradition, but we are 
gradually returning to it. And that is as it should be. 
Apprenticeship takes the youngster and teaches him 
work habits that will help him to perform more com- 
petently as a craftsman in his mature years. The 
traditional apprentice is exposed to the most realistic 
sort of job-training while he is still at his most im- 
pressionable age. He makes his mistakes, but he 
learns quickly. He is learning while growing. 


Apprenticeship is learning the whole——At this stage I 
come to a point which I intend to stress further in 
later remarks, because I think it one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of apprenticeship. You all in 
childhood have experienced the problem of learning 
a poem or a song. And you undoubtedly remember 
that, although it seemed at the time easier to learn it 
verse by verse, the fact was that it stayed longer in 
your memory if you learned it as a whole. Appren- 
ticeship is like that. The apprentice does not learn 
first all about one machine or process and then 
another. If properly trained he moves about among 
all of the various processes and machines, under proper 
guidance and instructions, gaining a little experience 
here, a little there, carrying over his learning from one 
experience to the next, and gradually gaining expert- 
ness in all of them. 

The scope of his understanding steadily expands— 
in all directions, not one only—and he matures in the 
trade as a whole. This he does through a planned 
program of experience, covering a prescribed time. 
His efforts are economically directed; his maturation 
is predictable. 


Application of Apprenticeship Is Limited 


The philosophy of apprenticeship, I repeat, is sound. 
Why, then, is its application so limited? 

Let us review some of the facts. Out of some 8 mil- 
lion skilled workers reported by the Census, probably 
about 5 million are in occupations traditionally con- 
sidered apprenticeable. As a result of death, retire- 
ment, permanent disability, and movement out of the 
skilled trades group, we lose about a quarter of a mil- 
lion of these workers each year—250,000 of our crafts- 
men have to be replaced each year merely to keep the 
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existing force up to current levels. Where do those 
250,000 replacements come from? 

More than 20,000 skilled workers came into the 
United States in 1952 from abroad. Let us suppose 
they all learned their trade through apprenticeship. 
In addition, between 30,000 and 40,000 apprentices 
each year completed their training in this country 
and entered the ranks of journeymen. ‘There are also 
a few apprentices who quit training and get jobs at the 
journeyman level. Stretching these figures as far as 
we can, we still estimate that not more than 80,000 
new craftsmen each year are added to the skilled work 
force through apprenticeship or other training roughly 
equivalent to apprenticeship. What about the re- 
maining 170,000? What training did they get to 
qualify as craftsmen? 

To this question there can be only one answer: 
Either they “picked up” their trade, or they were up- 
graded into the trade. 

Now, before going into the significance of this de- 
duction, let us reconsider what it is we are seeking. 
As a highly advanced technological society, we in the 
United States are dependent for our survival on the 
high quality of our skills, and the speed with which 
we can bring those skills to fruition. If, for the sake 
of speed, we skimp on quality, the quality of our 
craftsmanship must continue to deteriorate. And 
equally, if we do not plan our training so as to give 
the best results in the shortest possible time, we shall 
not have all of the craftsmen we need. 

Picking up the trade is inefficient. No matter how 
gifted the worker, there can be no question that he 
could have learned faster if he had been put through 
an organized course of training such as apprentice- 
ship. 

Upgrading is unquestionably efficient to the extent 
that it involves planned training. In its broadest as- 
pect as skill improvement—building up an enlarged 
body of skills—its proven greatest value is in emer- 
gency situations and in the field of training for short 
periods of time. It is undoubtedly a convenient way 
of advancing workers step by step in the direction of 
increased competence; but the steps are narrow and 
the accomplishment at each step is relatively small. 
The upgrading learning process involves one verse at 
a time, not the song as a whole. Productionwise it is 
a convenient and efficient method of training, es- 
pecially suited to unit-skill operations and semiskilled 
jobs. It is not so well suited, however, to the all- 
round skilled trades. There the best and most effi- 
cient training method is still apprenticeship. 


Need for Apprenticeship 


Surveying in its broadest aspects the problem of 
industrial training in the United States, three conclu- 
sions are obvious: First, we should recognize the 
wastefulness of casual “pickup” experience, and 
substitute training according to plan. Second, with 
full, recognition of the value of skill-improvement 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Recruiting Patterns in the 


San Francisco Bay Area 


N ARTICLE in the July 1954 “‘INpusTRIAL AND 
Lapor RELATIONS REvIEW’’* discusses “‘Recruit- 
ing Patterns in the Labor Market.” Its author, 

Prof. F. Theodore Malm, presents the findings of a 
survey of employer recruiting patterns in the San 
Francisco Bay area. The survey was conducted by 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, during the first half of 1949, and covered 
340 employing units representing firms in all major 
industry divisions and at size levels ranging from one 
employee to 13,000 employees. 

Despite the time lapse, the findings of the survey 
may have important implications for employment 
service operations in today’s labor market. 


* * 


Institutional Character of Area 


American labor markets have tended to become 
increasingly ‘‘institutionalized” in recent decades, 
according to Professor Malm, as a result of the growth 
of unions, the expansion of employer associations, 
the rapid advance of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions departments in large firms, and the develop- 
ment of a national system of public employment 
agencies. However, a number of local labor market 
studies cited by the author suggests that recruiting 
practices have not been markedly affected by the 
increased institutionalization of the labor market. 
In these studies it was found that workers were still 
obtaining jobs largely through tips from friends or 
othér contacts, or through direct application ‘‘at the 
gate’’—and employers were making relatively little 
use of public employment agencies or unions as a 
means of locating job applicants. 

The results of the survey in the San Francisco area 
by the Institute of Industrial Relations differed con- 
siderably in this respect from the findings of the 
several studies made in other areas. The differences 
are partly attributable to the rather highly developed 
institutional character of the Bay area labor market. 
The survey findings suggest mixed patterns of recruit- 


*Published quarterly by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 
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ing practices in the San Francisco area—varying 
with the size of firm, types of workers sought, the 
structure of the particular industry, and the tightness 
of the labor market. 

In general, it was found that there was a greater 
tendency on the part of employers in the San Fran- 
cisco area to use formalized channels for recruiting 
workers than was the case in other areas surveyed. 
With respect to manual workers, employers in the 
Bay area turned most frequently to unions as a means 
of finding workers for production, maintenance and 
warehousing jobs. Secondary reliance was placed 
on the direct hiring of applicants at the gate, while 
the public employment service was third in order of 
importance as a means of recruiting such manual 
workers. The prominent position of union facilities 
in the hiring of manual workers was attributable, 
according to the author, to the high degree of unioni- 
ization in the area. The practice was particularly 
evident in the construction industry and in wholesale 
trade where workers are strongly unionized. In 
finance, insurance, real estate, and public utilities 
less use was made of union facilities. 


ES Helps Find Office Workers 


Private employment agencies were mentioned most 
frequently by employers in the recruitment of clerical 
workers—followed closely by the public employment 
service. Newspaper advertisements were the third 
most frequently used method of obtaining office work- 
ers. Practices varied according to the industry and 
the size of firm. Construction firms tended to make 
relatively greater use of friends and relatives in recruit- 
ing; employers in retail trade used advertising more 
frequently; while public utilities reported that they 
more commonly selected from applicants “‘at the 
gate,’ as did larger firms generally. Public employ- 
ment offices also tended to be used more frequently 
by larger firms, partly because of public-relations 
policies and partly because employment service repre- 
sentatives are more likely to call on larger firms. 

In the case of the recruitment of sales workers, the 
methods most frequently mentioned by employers 
were promotion from within, direct hiring, and news- 
paper advertisements. In the filling of managerial 
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An aerial view of San Francisco and its busy harbor where many of the area’s workers are employed. 


and professional positions, employers reported that 
they most frequently resorted to promotion from with- 
in, personal contacts, and to colleges and universities. 
The geographic areas over which employers extend 
their recruiting efforts depend partly on the type of 
job being filled and partly on the relative tightness of 
the labor market. In seeking to fill a professional, 
managerial, supervisory, or highly technical job, the 
employer may extend his recruitment efforts over a 
much larger distance than when he is seeking to fill a 
job requiring relatively little skill. Location within 
the general geographic area also plays an important 
part in determining the recruiting practices of par- 
ticular employers. Two firms in the same industry, 
of relatively equal size and equal dominance in their 
field, may resort to different recruiting practices as a 
result of their different locations within the area. Thus 
one firm in a good downtown location in San Fran- 
cisco may rely on a sufficient stream of applicants at 
its own gate to fill normal requirements for unskilled 
workers and perhaps other types of workers. On 
the other hand, a second firm, located in an outlying 
section of the Metropolitan area, may find that there 
are not enough applicants at the gate and as a result 
will resort to the use of public employment service 
facilities to fill its needed labor requirements. 
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As indicated previously, the degree of tightness of 
the labor market has a significant impact on recruiting 
patterns. When the market is relatively loose and a 
surplus of workers is available, employers more fre- 
quently resort to direct hiring at the gate. This 
factor, according to the author, may have influenced 
the recruiting patterns revealed by the San Francisco 
survey—since the survey was conducted during the 
inventory recession of 1949 when unemployment was 
rising. The comparatively high frequency of em- 
ployers hiring at the gate may thus have been to a 
large extent a result of the economic conditions pre- 
vailing at that time. 

During a tightening of the labor market, employers 
react to the increasing difficulty of finding applicants 
by using more intensive recruiting methods and 
extending the area within which they seek workers. 
Under such conditions employers may make greater 
use of public employment service facilities. Professor 
Malm indicates that during tight labor market 
periods—especially the emergency situation of World 
War II—the public employment service played an 
important role, sometimes recruiting scarce skills and 
talents over substantial distances. As direct hiring 
and other means become less effective during such 
periods, employers turn more and more to the public 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Pictured above are participants in the job analysis clinic held February 4-8 in Knoxville. 


Job Analysis Institutes Moved Employment 
Necurity Into Tennessee Industry 


By FRANK P. EARLY 
Chief, Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


NUMBER of tools and techniques are available 
to aid management in achieving the first part of 
its goal—effective utilization of manpower. 

Basic to other personnel tools is the job analysis tech- 
nique by which management acquires accurate knowl- 
edge concerning individual jobs. Accurate and cur- 
rent job information is the cornerstone of the industry 
services program offered to employers by Employment 
Security. A majority of decisions made by personnel 
managers are based on job information, and inaccurate 
job information limits the value of personnel actions, 
It is essential that both Employment Security techni- 
cians and all people in industry who deal with men and 
jobs have a working knowledge of job analysis if the 
most advantageous disposition and allocation of 
employees is achieved. In planning the industry 
services program in Tennessee, we decided that more 
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service could be rendered to a larger number of em- 
ploying establishments through job analysis institutes. 
The institutes are demonstrating the public relations 
value that agency-sponsored community meetings can 
have in building good will while expanding Employ- 
ment Security to industry and the public. 


University Cooperation 


To give the institutes added value we decided to seek 
the assistance and cooperation of the University of 
Tennessee. The Division of University Extension 
joined forces with Employment Security to provide the 
State’s business and industrial leaders an understand- 
ing of the job analysis technique in management. 
The university provides quarters for conducting the 
classes, assists with the promotion, and supplies guest 
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A session in editing schedules prepared by participants in the Institute sponsored by the Department of Employment Security 


and the University of Tennessee (July 20-24, 1953). 


Left to right around the table: E. 


M. Stewart, executive secretary, 


Operations Knoxville, Inc.; Xen B. Portwood, personnel director, Knoxville Utilities Board; Frank P. Early, DES chief of 
Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services, instructor for the institute; Hunter M. Via, job analyst, Management 
Services, Inc.; Audrey K. Needham, personnel director, Swan Bakery, Inc.; John S. Bynon, job analyst, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; and Julian E. Watters, industrial engineer, Aluminum Co. of America, Inc. 


speakers. The course materials and the course 
director are provided by Employment Security. The 
institutes are closed with a Juncheon when Dr. F. C. 
Lowry, dean of university extension for the University 
of Tennessee, presents each participant with a certifi- 
cate of graduation. The certificate, over the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee seal, and countersigned by the dean 
of the college of business administration and university 
extension and by the course director, attests to satis- 
factory completion of a short course of study in the 
techniques of job analysis. At this luncheon the guest 
speakers from the university explain the use and value 
of job information in selection of personnel, personnel 
research, and in handling grievances and in contract 
negotiations. 


Began in March 1950 


The first institute was conducted in March 1950 in 
Memphis, and a dozen job analysis institutes since 
then have introduced agency services and agency per- 
sonnel to many of the State’s major employing estab- 
lishments. 

Institutes have been conducted in Nashville, Knox- 
ville, Bristol, Cleveland, Columbia, and Chattanooga, 
as well as Memphis; and 172 graduates have repre- 
sented 90 Tennessee firms. In addition to a study of 
the principles of job analysis and illustrating the uses 
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of job information in solving management’s man- 
power problems, Employment Security tools and 
techniques that are available to management are 
presented to the group. The writer serves as in- 
structor. Class instruction and discussions consume 15 
hours of the time of participants, front 1:30 p. m. to 
4:30 p. m. Monday through Friday. We have found 
that a schedule of 3 hours a day for 5 days gets more 
interest and better attendance. 


Course Outline and Methods 


We use ES Training Unit No. 19, Job Analysis in 
Personnel Management, and Training and Reference 
Manual for Job Analysis. ‘These materials are sup- 
plemented by materials that have been prepared by 
the writer and drawn from experience in this field. 
We use charts and two films, one on analysis of the 


job of engine lathe operator and one on job analysis 


for job evaluation. Each participant is registered on 
a card showing name, address, company, job title, 
and reason for attending the institute, or any problems 
he expects to solve by job analysis. The industrial 
relations representatives from the local Employment 
Security office attend the institutes and assist the 
participants in using our tools and techniques, in 
solving their personnel problems. 

There is a thorough discussion of the uses of the 
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data secured by job analysis, of the principles and 
methods of job analysis, of the required information 
for an “all-purpose job analysis schedule,” the steps 
in a plantwide study and practice. in organizing the 
data and writing the schedule. Throughout these 
discussions a hypothetical job is used to illustrate the 
principles. When these hypothetical schedules are 
completed, the participants then observe the actual 
job to assure the accuracy and completeness of the 
schedule. The schedules are reviewed in class and 
procedures and principles are stressed during the 
review. The film on the job of engine lathe operator 
is explained and shown to further stress principles. 
An actual job is observed, written up, edited and 
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used to illustrate the uses of job analysis. Insofar as 
time permits, the uses of the data gathered by job 
analysis are demonstrated for any problem the partic- 
ipants give in the beginning of the institute, or develop 
during the institute. The use of job information for 
selection and referral is always demonstrated and our 
selection and referral services are explained. 


Who Attends 


A study of our records yields the following infor- 
mation on attendance: 37 personnel directors, 14 
plant superintendents, 26 foremen, 21 industrial 
engineers and time and methods analysts, 8 job 
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analysts, 6 directors of industrial relations, 2 safety 
engineers, 3 training supervisors, 7 office supervisors, 
5 management consultants, 5 attorneys and con- 
trollers, 6 employment interviewers, 5 graduate 
students, and 29 employment relations representatives 
from our agency. These participants came from the 
following businesses and industries of Tennessee: 5- 
chemical, 1-aircraft manufacturing, 1-electrical equip- 
ment, 8-iron and steel, 1-bedding, 14-textile and 
garment, 1-rubber products, 3-drug products, 1-rayon 
and allied, 2-boot and shoe, 1-aluminum reduction, 
2-printing and publishing, 4-heat, light and power, 
3-life insurance, 5-banks, 1-motor freight transporta- 
tion, 4-hospitals, 6-food products, 3-department stores, 
2-laundry and dry cleaning, 1-plumbing and heating, 
5-management services, 8-goverment and military, 
2-educational institutions, 2-chambers of commerce 
and 4-wholesale trade. Employment of these firms 
totals 109,125. 

We are weil satisfied with the results of our efforts 





in conducting job analysis institutes and we know 
from followup contacts that public relations have 
been greatly improved, and that local offices have 
received many job orders as a result of the presenta- 
tion of our services that are available to employing 
establishments, applicants and the community. Sev- 
eral participants have requested test-selected appli- 
cants and assistance in complete plant studies. Two 
companies requested that job analysis institutes be 
held in their plants for the benefit of their entire 
supervising staff and one such institute has been 
conducted. 

On the institute appraisal sheet, which each partic- 
ipant is asked to use at the close, this question is 
asked: “In your opinion, will the techniques presented 
in this institute be put to use in your firm?” Twenty- 
three answered, ‘‘Yes”; one answered, “Don’t 
honestly know’’; one said, “‘Yes, but probably use 
different forms’’; one said, “‘Some of the points’’; one 
answered, ‘‘Not immediately.”” Only four made no 


reply. 


Prestige-Building Assistance Is Forthcoming— 


If You Earn It! 


Why Go It Alone? 


By A. L. BEIER 


Chief, Division of Public Information, Wisconsin State Employment Service 


UBLIC agency personnel, government employees 

at every level, after a short tour of duty, speedily 

become aware that the functions, powers, and 
services their units are assigned are restricted and 
limited by laws and by rules and regulations. Gov- 
ernment agencies, in other words, can go just so far in 
performing and asserting their functions, powers, and 
services. They must then depend upon the voluntary 
acceptance, interest, and support of citizen groups. 

This short quiz illustrates the impact these facts 
have upon agency operation: 

1. Are you earning public support? 

2. If you are earning it, are you getting it? 

3. If you are earning it and not getting it, is it be- 
cause you are going it alone? Is it because you are 
taking things for granted and not telling your story? 

A heading ‘This is a question for Top Management: 
ARE YOU USING WHAT YOU HAVE PAID 
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FOR?” introduced readers to a special April bulletin 
prepared in behalf of the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service by the Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The message, mailed to over 2,200 individual and 
organizational members, to local chamber or associa- 
tion of commerce secretaries, to the entire Wisconsin 
congressional delegation, and to other selected persons 
and associations, ‘told the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service story this way: 

Wisconsin employers finance the administration of Wiscon- 
sin’s Employment Security Program by the Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes they send to Washington. Besides Unemployment 


Compensation, this program includes the job placement and 
counseling service of the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 


Are you using fully what you have paid for—The Wisconsin 
State Employment Service? 


What ane when you do not list your job openings with 
the State Employment Service? Unemployed workers, some 
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rently drawing unemployment benefits and most of them 
ious to find work, cannot be referred to suitable jobs. This 
ins: (a) an employee is unemployed when he could be work- 
- (b) some employer is paying unemployment compensation 
efits which might have been avoided; (c) you are missing a 
id opportunity to get qualified workers. 


Jo employer is required to list his job openings with the 
Siate Employment Service. However, the Wisconsin State 
(,amber of Commerce believes it is a good business practice 
to do so. 


fell your State Employment Office about the job openings 
in your business. Give them a chance to send workers to you 
for your consideration. You may get better qualified workers 
this way—and you will help prevent needless unemployment. 

Che idea of using State Chamber support in direct- 
ing the WSES message to community and industrial 
leaders grew out of two coincidental events: 

1. Late in 1953, WSES administrative staff mem- 
bers read of a similar project attempted by a southern 
State. The article, which appeared in the publication 
of the International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, “IAPES NEWS,” briefly out- 
lined the program but did not recount its scope and 
results. 

2. In January 1954, the State Chamber very effec- 
tively brought to the attention of its members the 
serious impact budget cuts were having on the opera- 
tion of the State’s public employment service. In a 
January 8, 1954, bulletin, the message was headed: 
“Reduced Grants to Wisconsin for Employment 
Security Begin to Cause Trouble.” 


Paralleling Chamber action, the State Federation 
of Labor Building Trades publicly stated their concern 
with the agency’s budget cuts. 


The stands taken by both these organizations re- 
ceived statewide publicity and extensive favorable and 
serious editorial comment. The action taken by these 
organizations gave WSES officials assurance that 
public support could be forthcoming, irrespective of 
divergent interests, should the need arise. 


Actually, preparation for the April bulletin outlined 
at the beginning of this article placed small demands 
on the joint staffs. The idea was discussed in- 
formally between State Chamber and WSES public 
relations representatives. At a later date, the plan 
was described to the WSES director and field rep- 
resentatives. Reactions were encouraged, studied, 
and the most practical suggestions selected for in- 
clusion in the preliminary manuscript. Some days 
later, the State Chamber employer-employee relations 
manager presented a final draft for the approval of 
WSES officials. Acceptance was unanimous. 

Three days prior to the April 19 public release date 
of the Chamber statement, district WSES managers 
were appraised of the mailings and sent copies of the 
bulletin. Approximately 1 month later, May 14, 
another copy of the Chamber statement was sent to 
WSES district managers under cover of the following 
letter: 


Subject: Letter in Behalf of. the WSES 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 


As was indicated in our original letter, the enclosed statement 
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was distributed by the State Chamber of Commerce to all 
members and affiliates. 


It may interest you to learn that several employers have 
written this office or the State Chamber of Commerce in re- 
sponse to this mailing piece. The majority of their letters 
contained requests for WSES assistance in finding needed 
workers: 


We are anxious to learn what local reaction you have en- 
countered and what efforts you have made to use the letter 
in connection with your ERR program. It occurred to us that 
it should be exploited and quoted to every advantage, especially 
in filling speaking engagements. 


To enable us to evaluate the effectiveness of such a project, 
would you please advise us, before May 29, to what extent 
the subject letter has been successful in focusing the attention 
of employers served by your office on the facilities available 
through the WSES. 


We will also be interested to learn whether or not the letter 
was reproduced in the local Chamber of Commerce bulletin. 

To date, 10 out of 26 WSES offices reported that 
local Chambers had reproduced the statement in their 
bulletins, 1 reported that the local Chamber intends 
to reproduce it, and 1 office reproduced the statement 
as a direct-mail piece to employers. 

Thirteen of the State’s 26 WSES offices have indi- 
cated that the State Chamber statement had been 
extensively used by employer relations representatives 
in routine contacts with hiring officials. Without 
exception, WSES district managers expressed whole- 
hearted satisfaction and high praise for the project. 
The remark of one manager particularly typifies field 
reaction: 

[t is the little things, such as outside help of this nature, that 
bring home to some of these individual employers the fact that 
if they fail to use the service as they should, they are simply 
gypping themselves, because, actually, they are paying the bill. 

Results? An analysis of district office reports, 
newspaper and radio coverage, editorial comments 
and letters from employers shows that the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce statement was responsible for: 

1. Stirring apathetic employers to investigate 
WSES services. 

2. Requests for additional information. 

3. Orders for workers, chiefly from employers who 
had not used the service in recent years. 

4. Expressions of agreement with the Chamber 
statement. 

5.'A surge of aggressiveness by district office staffs 
in soliciting orders and in telling the WSES story. 

6. A very few brickbats. 


Operation ““WSES—State Chamber of Commerce” 
validates the accepted formula for project success: 

Delineation of the objective and scope. 

Imaginative planning. 

Selection of medium. 

Attractive and appropriate presentation. 

Purposeful followup. 

The project accomplished what it set out to do— 
economically and tactfully. It demonstrated the 
futility of ‘‘going it alone’’ in the face of a statewide 
problem that prompted discretionary use of outside 
help. It illustrated that Prestige-Building Assistance 
Is Forthcoming—If You Earn It. 
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Unemployment Compensation— 


Team-Mate in Alabama 


Job Promotion 


OR 20 years, Alabama has been selling the use of 

the Employment Service by promoting under- 

standing of the Employment Service. This year, in 
Alabama, there has been added what is believed to be 
a new method of selling: We are also promoting the 
use of the Employment Service by promoting under- 
standing of Unemployment Compensation. 

Under the experience rating provision of the Ala- 
bama Unemployment Compensation Law an em- 
ployer’s tax rate is determined, not only by his total 
taxable payroll, but also by the amount of both state- 
wide benefit payments and charges against his own 
account. Obviously, then, the quicker the unem- 
ployed claimant is returned to work, and the sooner 
the claimant not entitled to benefits is disqualified, 
the greater the savings to the employer—savings in 
the indisputable terms of dollars and cents. Obviously, 
also, the Employment Service can assist in this triple 
process of returning claimants to earning status, dis- 
qualifying those who should be disqualified, and put- 
ting money back into the employer’s pocket—but it can 
assist only to the extent that employers keep their local Em- 
ployment Service offices informed of job openings. 

This is the text and tenor of a statewide educational 
program for employers, initiated over a year ago by 
the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce in con- 
junction with this agency. 


Let’s Look at its Beginning 


It began like this. Despite years of our own agency’s 
beaming the facts at employers, many of them—en- 
tirely too many—still did not understand the opera- 
tional relationship between the Employment Service 
and Unemployment Compensation. Some of them 
thought there was no connection between the two; 
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By JOE L. COLEMAN 


Director, Alabama Department of Industrial Relations 


some thought that we placed only claimants; some, 
that we automatically paid all claimants; and still 
others, that if we handled our business properly, we 
automatically disqualified all claimants. In any 
event, the point of majcr importance was that rela- 
tively few employers, except for the big companies 
with their own auditing departments, knew the rela- 
tionship between the length of a claimant’s unemploy- 
ment and the employer’s tax rate. Specifically, they did 
not know that use of the Employment Service could help ma- 
terially to keep that tax cost down. 

Let it be pointed out again that they had been told 

-but only by us. Not that they didn’t believe us— 
but understandably our dissertations were very often 
received as governmental propaganda and failed to 
take root. Something over a year ago it was decided 
that the story might take on more compelling tones if 
told to employers by employers, or their organizations. 

With this tenet in mind, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce assumed as one of its responsibilities the further 
education of its membership with respect to Unem 
ployment Compensation and the integral role of the 
Employment Service in bringing about minimum-length 
unemployment, as well as in clearing the claims roll 
of claimants not actually available for and able to 
work. Thus the State Chamber of Commerce began 
running in its monthly publication a series of articles 
relative to Unemployment Compensation matters, 
each of the articles prepared in cooperation with this 
Agency. 

The articles stimulated interest and inquiry. The 
State Chamber then decided to bring out a handbook 
for employers, entitled and setting forth “13 STEPS 
TO A LOW UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION TAX RATE.” It was not written with the 
intent of trying to get all claimants disqualified. It 
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as written to advise employers of both their responsi- 
lities and their rights under the law, as is evidenced 
, the following excerpt: 


While exerting every effort to prevent improper payments 
su should confine your protests and appeals to legitimate 
ises. When your employees are entitled to benefits, cooperate 
, assisting them to obtain benefits, for the program is designed 
» aid them during unemployment. Help your employees to 
nderstand when they are entitled to benefits. Be fair, and 
yur sympathetic cooperation will pay off in good employee 
relations. 


One of the basic purposes of the handbook was to 
show employers how to keep their tax rates as low as 
possible. STEP 12 dealt directly with the Employ- 
ment Service. A portion of it is quoted below: 


The Employment Service is intended to bring the unem- 
ployed worker and the unfilled job together in an efficient 
manner. After all, unemployment compensation is a negative 
approach to solving the economic problem of unemployment. 
Unemployment benefits are designed to just “‘tide over’ the 
employee until he finds another job. Finding the unemployed 
worker a job is the positive remedy for unemployment. If the 
unemployed worker and the job can be brought together 
quickly, unemployment compensation costs can be minimized. 
The “‘state experience factor” is held down, and all employers 
enjoy lower unemployment compensation tax rates. 


Being able to offer a suitable job to a worker drawing unem- 
ployment benefits is the best possible check on ‘‘chiseling.” 
The worker must then accept the job or lose his eligibility for 
further benefits. Unemployment Compensation can be ad- 
ministered most effectively if employers list their job oppor- 
tunities with the Employment Service. Obviously, the Em- 
ployment Service cannot screen claimants against all job 
openings unless it has a listing of all openings from all employers. 


New Problems Arise 


The next development in our program came in the 
fall of 1953, when budgetary curtailments presented 
new problems—problems of limitation in personnel to 
offer full placement service—problems of administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Compensation Law. To 
explore some of the issues involved, a meeting was 
held of representatives of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Associated Industries of Alabama and this 
agency. During the meeting, there was discussion of 
the operational implications of the budget cut, the 
upswing of unemployment, and the impact of that 
upswing on the Unemployment Compensation Fund. 
As a result of the conference, both the Chamber of 
Commerce and Associated Industries circularized 
their respective membership with a letter following 
the line of conference discussion. ‘The State Chamber 
of Commerce letter, which went not only to all local 
Chambers but also to 32 trade organizations, is 
quoted below in part: 

Claims for Unemployment Compensation benefits have 
shown a considerable increase during the past month. At the 
same time the Employment Security Division of the Alabama 
Department of Industrial Relations is presently operating 
under a reduced budget and on limited funds; thereby neces- 
sitating the closest possible cooperation on the part of the 
employers, in order that the Unemployment Compensation 


Program be soundly, efficiently and effectively operated at a 
minimum cost, and in order to protect the employer and the 
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employee tax rates. Since two of the primary factors used to 
determine the funds allocated to Alabama by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the United States Department of 
Labor for Employment Security purposes are: the number of 
Unemployment Compensation claims and the number of job 
placements, it was felt that several salient features of the pro- 
gram should be pointed out and emphasized . . . 


As was pointed out above, availability is one of the primary 
tests of eligibility for benefits under the Unemployment Com- 
pensation program. Therefore, it follows that in order to test 
availablity, as well as to shorten the duration of unemployment, the 
Employment Service must have all of the existing job opportunities in 
the area listed. 


There is nothing which requires employers to list their job 
openings with the Employment Service, but we cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of the employers working as closely 
as possible with their local Employment Service. Whenever 
it is possible, it is urged that you or the person in your organiza- 
tion who is responsible for job placements, register the openings 
with the Employment Service. 

The following is an excerpt from the Associated 
Industries letter: 

Although there is nothing in the law which requires employers 
to list their job openings with the Employment Service, it is 
urged, if possible, that you or the person in your organization 
who is responsible for job placements register the openings with 
the Employment Service. In no other way can this law be 
administered at its maximum efficiency. 


With this special program well spearheaded by the 
Chamber of Commerce and Associated Industries of 
Alabama, other employer organizations were re- 
quested to follow suit and in turn circularize their own 
membership. Organizations which have done so to 
date include: 

Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

Forest Products. 

Alabama Food Council. 

Alabama Road Builders Association. 

Alabama Trucking Association. 

Automobile Dealers Association. 

Automotive Wholesalers Association. 

Some local Chambers of Commerce. 

Below is a typical excerpt, taken from the letter of 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

You know, of course, that all claimants for Unemployment 
Compensation benefits must meet two requirements. They 


must be available for work. They must not refuse suitable work when 
offered work by the Employment Service. 


With availability one of the primary tests of eligibility for 
benefits, the Employment Service must be in position to list 
just as many job openings in its area as it is humanly possible to 
list. Therein lies opportunity for savings to every employer. 


The purpose of this letter . . . can be embodied in one 


sentence: 


Close cooperation with your Employment Service Office 
immediately every time a job opening in your plant occurs. 





November Theme 
SERVICES FOR OLDER WORKERS— 


The Need for Developing Work Opportunities 
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To date, over 12,000 letters have gone to employers, 
from employer groups explaining the relationship be- 
tween length of claimant-unemployment and tax 
costs, and emphasizing the importance of listing job 
openings with the Employment Service to keep tax 
costs down. 

As a followup of the letters, some local offices, in 
conjunction with local Chambers of Commerce, have 
arranged meetings attended by administrative office 
personnel and representatives of local industry. At 
these assemblies, discussions were directed toward 





driving the point unequivocally home. Similar meet- 
ings are on schedule for the future. 

What dividends have accrued from this program? 
It would be specious to hazard any statistical esti- 
mates. But this much can be said: 

Some employers who have not previously used the 
Employment Service are beginning to do so; and the 
increased understanding of Employment Security and 
its two components is making possible the clearing up 
of complaints and misconceptions, and is facilitating 
a more efficient administration of the Unemployment 
Compensation Law. 


New Ideas on Benefit Rates 


By TOM DOWNS - 


Member, Michigan Employment Security Commission 





pe AUTHOR'S NOTE: The Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission is a four-man part-time Commission that is bipartisan both as to 
political affiliation and Labor-Management representation. The ideas 
in this article do not necessarily express those of my fellow Commis- 
stoners or staff. I wish to express my appreciation to the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission staff for reviewing this material, and 
particularly to the Planning, Research and Statistics Division for the 
charts and statistical materval. 











HIS article is written on four assumptions: 
1. Unemployment compensation benefits should 
be based primarily upon insurance principles and 
not welfare. 

2. The purpose of unemployment compensation is 
twofold: first to provide for the economic, psycho- 
logical, and social well-being of unemployed indi- 
viduals and their families; and secondly, to be a first 
line of defense against loss of purchasing power in the 
community. 

3. Wage rates and earnings are going to fluctuate 
substantially in years to come as they have in the past. 

4. An unemployment insurance system should be 
so designed that benefit rates are in fact constantly 
related to fluctuating earning. 

Unemployment compensation has been in operation 
long enough to permit us to draw a few general con- 
clusions. 

The first and perhaps most dramatic conclusion is 
that benefit rates have not kept up with changes in 
earnings. Chart A and table 1 show average weekly 
wage, average weekly benefit amount, and average 
wage loss annually from 1938 through 1953. These 
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are based on Michigan figures, but other studies show 
that similar situations exist in most States. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of claimants receiving 
the maximum primary weekly benefit each year for 
selected years from 1939 through the first quarter of 
1954. This table shows that as the years have gone 
on Michigan’s benefit system has for practical purposes 
become a system of almost uniform payments. From 
1945 on, the vast majority (79.1,to 91.9 percent) have 
received the maximum. This percentage increases 
in periods of heavy unemployment when workers with 
high seniority are laid off. During the war year of 
1943 under conditions of “full’? employment, only 
one-third were eligible for the maximum primary rate. 


Maximum Rate and Duration Increased 


In 1954 the Michigan Legislature increased both 
maximum benefit rate and duration. The rate in- 
crease, had it been effective in 1953, would have added 
about $3.11 to the average benefit for a week of total 
unemployment. The new law provides a maximum 
of $30 a week for workers with no dependents whose 
average weekly wage is at least $75.51, and a maxi- 
mum of $42 a week for workers with five dependents 
whose average weekly wage is at least $80.01. 

The chart and tables are based on average figures 
and their interpretation is, therefore, limited. One 
is reminded of the story of the man who couldn’t 
swim and drowned when wading across a river whose 
average depth was only 2 feet. 

Workers in the higher income brackets have suffered 
a proportionately higher wage loss. 
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Table 1. Average Wage Loss Per Compensated Week of 
Total Unemployment Annually, 1938-54 











Average weekly wage 
Reis | Average | loss when totally unem- 
_— weekly | ployed and eligible for 
Calendar Bite. ooh benefit UI 
covered 
year mei (total 
ar unemploy- P . 
— ment)! Amount ac 
of wage 

1938. $29. 06 $13. 49 $15. 57 53. 6 
IFIP as 6 048 30. 30 13. 30 17 00 56. 1 
1940. 32. 66 12. 56 20. 10 61.5 
tee ee 37. 35 12. 76 24. 59 65.8 
| Aes 46. 25 16. 50 29. 75 64. 3 
be pe 53. 45 16. 77 36. 68 68. 6 
te 55. 02 19. 03 35. 99 65. 4 
(SNS wets 53. 33 20. 70 32. 63 61.2 
IMG Fre rts 53. 45 20. 37 33. 08 61.9 
IGG Sicko aca 58. 94 19. 77 39.17 66. 5 
tn FORRES 64. 33 20. 34 43.99 68. 4 
hf ee ee 66. 37 22. 68 43. 69 65.8 
bn SRE 71. 89 24. 21 47. 68 66. 3 
i Pee ee 77. 50 25. 68 51. 82 66.9 
1952 83. 33 27. 21 56. 12 67.3 
> Se 89. 24 27. 15 62. 09 69. 6 
1OBGP. cus'ak 89. 00 28. 00 61. 00 68.5 




















! Includes dependents’ allowances. 
? Estimated for first quarter. 


A Simple System 


Unemployment compensation should be based on 
the principle of insuring wage loss. The simplest 
method would be to have contributions paid on all 
wages—not just the present first $3,000 per year—and 
then have benefits paid as a percentage of each indi- 
vidual’s wage loss. Such a system has the great ad- 
vantage of simplicity. 

However, it is recognized that under such a system 
a few individuals—such as the highest paid salaried 
employees—could receive extremely high benefits. 
Such high benefits would very likely be used as argu- 
ments against the system and the contention would 
be made that such high benefits went beyond the 
current needs of those individuals and perhaps would 
not be released in purchasing power to cushion the 
economy. 

The real question then is: Can a system of benefits 
be developed with a maximum benefit rate that re- 
lates to changing economic conditions, yet is in the 
realm of realism? The answer is “Yes.” Benefits can 
be established in part according to present tables or a 
percentage of wage loss with the maximum weekly 
benefit to be a percentage of the average weekly 
wages in convered employment in the State concerned. 

Such a maximum would vary as the average wages 
in covered employment vary. Thus, if average wages 
increased, the maximum benefit would increase, 
while if average wages declined, maximum benefits 
would also decline. Anyone who has been either a 
wage earner or consumer in the past few years knows 
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that fixed dollar-and-cents amounts have little realism 
when it comes to determining what can actually be 
purchased with a dollar or in determining wage rates. 
Chart A, for example, shows the substantial changes 
in average weekly earnings that have occurred during 
a relatively brief period of 16 years. 


Easily Determined 


Can the average weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment be determined easily? Yes. At the present 
time, employers report the number of workers em- 
ployed during their payroll period nearest the middle 
of each month and what their wages were for each 
quarter. All that is needed is to take these existing 
figures and compute a yearly average wage. This 
can be done administratively by simply totaling the 
four quarterly payroll reports for all employers. This 
figure can then be divided by 52 to give the average 
weekly payroll and then divided by the average num- 
ber of employees reported to give the average weekly 
wage in covered employment. This computation 
could be made on a yearly basis using the figures from 
July 1 to June 30 and having the new average go into 
effect the first week of the following January. 

Draft language for such a statutory provision in- 
cluded in House Bill 304 introduced into the Michigan 
Legislature in 1954, reads in part as follows: 

Between July 1 and December 31 of 1954 and of each year 
thereafter the Commission shall determine, to the nearest cent, 
state average weekly earnings in covered employment, by 
dividing the gross wages reported as paid for insured work by 
all employers during the 12-month period ending on the im- 
mediately preceding June 30 by a quantity equal to 4% times 
the total monthly employment reported by all employers for 
the same period. The state average weekly wage so determined 
shall be in effect, for the purpose of determining weekly benefit 
rates payable under section 27, subdivision (6), of this act, with 
respect to all benefit years beginning during the calendar year 
immediately following such determination: Provided, however, 
that for benefit years beginning on or after the first Sunday 


Table 2. Percentage of Michigan Claimants and Payments 
at Maximum Weekly Benefit Rate for Selected Years, 
1939-54 

















Percent at statutory 
Vous Statutory maximum * 
maximum —— 
Payments Claimants 

LOPE rey aaets $16 44. 6 35.3 
BPO we wincawonies 16 38.1 51.7 
NE Ep TS 16 42.6 56. 7 
2 Jee 20 61.3 42.2 
to  anere eae 20 86. 1 91.9 
MP dae nck fale ete 24 76. 4 79.1 
TRB as sig ey since olan 27 trae 84. 2 
OS Se 27 77.2 86. 0 
po aE eae 27 79.0 88. 8 
RUDAS Ostele viet tavs 27 85.9 87.4 








1 Based on primary rate since 1945, when dependents’ allow- 
ances were first payable. 
2 First quarter. 
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CHART-A 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE IN COVERED EMPLOYMENT, AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFIT 
AMOUNT, & AVERAGE WAGE LOSS PER WEEK OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


MICHIGAN, ANNUALLY, 1938-1953 
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CALENDAR YEARS 


following the effective date of this act and prior to January 1, 
1955, the Commission shall determine the state average weekly 
wage by using gross wage and employment data reported by 
all employers for the 12-month period ending on March 31, 
1954, and the state average weekly wage so determined shall 
be in effect, for the purpose of determining weekly benefit rates 
payable under section 27, subdivision (+), with respect to such 
benefit years only. 


Such a system has-four distinct advantages: 


1. Jt establishes a permanent relationship between benefit 
amounts and particularly maximums and the changes in a 
dynamic economy. It automatically reflects increased 
earnings whether due to cost-of-living adjustments, 
annual improvement factors, technological improve- 
ments, or other factors. It also reflects downward 
trends in earnings due to shorter workweeks, less 
overtime, etc. 

2. The determination of the average weekly wage in 
covered employment is simple. All that is needed is simple 
arithmetic once the employment and payroll data are 
provided. 

3. This determination of the average weekly wage is 
readily understood by unemployed workers, employers, and 
the public. 

4. Finally, it presents no serious administrative problem 
because the computation is on a well-defined and easily 
computed basis. 
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Several questions can very properly be raised con- 
cerning this approach: 
1. Wouldn’t it be easier to let the legislature change benefit 


amounts each year on the basis of changing average wages? 
The answer to this is that such changes just haven’t 


taken place either in unemployment compensation, 


or related fields. Social Security benefits, and Work- 
men’s Compensation benefits, as well as salaries and 
pay of elected and appointed public officials, have in 
general failed to keep pace with the dynamic changes 
in the economy as anyone dependent upon a public 
pay check so well knows. 


2. Would such a system remove legislative interest in 
unemployment compensation? No. ‘There are many prob- 
lems in unemployment compensation not related to 
the dollar level of benefits which merit legislative 
consideration. Administrators must recognize that 
while unemployment compensation may be their 
primary concern, to legislators unemployment com- 
pensation is but one of a myriad of problems con- 
fronting them each legislative session. In fact, it can 
be argued that if benefit rates are set on a realistic 
and dynamic basis, legislators would have more time 
to spend on other problems relating to unemployment 
compensation. 
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in any event, it would be naive to assume that once 

atio between maximum benefit rates and average 
vwcekly wages in covered employment was deter- 
mined, there would never be legislative interest in 
clanging the ratio or in modifying the definition of 
average weekly wage. However, the problem of 
annual adjustment of the level of benefits would 
definitely be substantially less than it is under the 
present system, since the adjustments justified by 
changes in earnings of the average worker would 
occur automatically without the intervention of the 
Legislature. 


3. Is there too little precision in this means of deter- 
mining the State average weekly wage? ‘There is admit- 
tedly considerable barnyard equity in the system of 
arriving at the statewide average weekly wage in 
covered employment. For example, the building 
trades worker who works for three different employers 
and is reported by each employer on his midmonthly 
employment record would cut down the average 
weekly wage. On the other hand, a $10,000-a-year 
employee reported on the midmonthly record would 
increase the average weekly wage. There probably 
is a rough balance in averaging these figures, even 
though admittedly strong argument could be made 
for trying to make adjustments for this type of situa- 
tion. However, once any adjustment is made, it 
would open up substantial administrative problems. 

The same question can be raised concerning whether 
hourly wage rates would be more equitable than 
weekly earnings. Thus, the person on a short work- 
week would pull average wages down and those work- 
ing overtime would pull them up. e 

Generally speaking, there would be more claims 
filed in a period of short workweeks than during one 
of high overtime employment and, therefore, the 
maximum might tend to decline when unemployment 
claims were the greatest. However, the lag between 
the “‘base period”’ for the determination of the average 
wage and the benefit years to which the changed 
maximum rate would apply would reduce or possibly 
even eliminate this tendency. 


How Should the Rates Be Set? 


The question can also be raised as to whether the 
maximum rates should be set on the basis of average 
wages in each particular industry rather than on a 
statewide basis. Simplicity argues for setting average 
wages on a statewide basis though admittedly such a 
method results in the higher paid unemployed workers 
in low-wage industries receiving a greater proportion 
of their actual wage loss in benefits than the average 
workers in the high-wage industries. 

The question can also be raised concerning whether 
benefits should be tied to the average wages of unem- 
ployed workers rather than to that of workers in 
industry as a whole so as to base the insurance system 
on those who are actually unemployed and not just 
those who are potentially unemployed. Economic 
arguments can be made for this position. However, 
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using all wages would provide a larger statistical base 
and a more stable figure and one less subject to pe- 
culiar shifts because of unusual unemployment. The 
more practical answer is that unfortunately no such 
figures are available by industry and there might be 
resistance to the paperwork in getting them. 

Still another question can be raised as to whether 
average weekly wage should most properly be deter- 
mined on the basis of actual wages paid, take-home 
pay, or wages plus fringe benefits. If, for example, in- 
come tax payments are deducted from regular wages 
to determine wage loss because no income tax is paid 
on unemployment compensation benefits, then by the 
same logic fringe benefits, such as accruing pension 
rights, severance pay, vacation pay, sick benefits, etc., 
should be included. These fringe benefits, of course, 
vary either with the union contract or the voluntary 
program of employers. The benefits also vary with 
each individual under the same contract depending 
upon the application of that contract to that indi- 
vidual. The most practical answer is to disregard 
both income-tax deductions and other expenses of 
working and fringe benefits and base the average 
wage on the payroll figure supplied by the employer. 


4. Would it be better to make periodic adjustments in 
benefit payments reflecting BLS cost-of-living changes? No. 
In the first place, such an adjustment would not be 
on the theory of wage loss but on the cost-of-living 
changes which do not necessarily coincide with wage 
changes. In the second place, some workers already 
receive cost-of-living adjustments in their regular pay 
whereas others don’t. For example, the General 
Motors contract with the UAW-CIO provides for 
both a cost-of-living adjustment on wages and an 
annual-improvement-factor adjustment. The build- 
ing trades, on the other hand, traditionally negotiate 
for flat hourly wage adjustments without cost-of-living 
or annual-improvement factors. Thus, to base adjust- 
ments on a cost of living would in effect give the 
General Motors employee a double adjustment where- 
as the building trades workers would receive only a 
single adjustment. 


5. Could dependents’ allowances be made? Yes. They 
could be made on a dollars-and-cents or percentage 
basis, and then there could be an increased percentage 
for the maximum benefits of workers in different 
classifications of dependents. 


6. What percentage should be used for setting a maximum? 
This is the $64 question and cannot be minimized. 

The purpose of this article is not to determine what 
the percentage should be, but rather to present some 
ideas on establishing a new approach for a fluctuating 
benefit rate. Three recent statements have been 
made public regarding benefit rates, each of which, 
if written into statutory language on the ideas pre- 
sented in this article, would provide for automatic 
yearly adjustments. 

President Eisenhower, in his Economic Report to 
the Congress on January 28, 1954, recommended that 
the States change their benefit provisions to provide 
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that “‘payments to the great majority of beneficiaries 
may equal at least half their regular earnings.” The 
Federal Advisory Council resolution of January 26, 
1954, recommended that weekly maximums be equal 
to 60 to 67 percent of the State’s average weekly wage. 
Governor Williams in his annual message to the 
Michigan Legislature on January 14, 1954, recom- 
mended benefits be “. . . expressed not in dollars 
but in terms of 50 percent of the average wage paid in 
Michigan in all industries covered by the job insurance 
system.” 


* * * 


This article is not intended to be the final thinking 
on unemployment compensation benefit rates, but its 
purpose is to be provocative. Critics can very properly 
point out specific problems. The best argument that 
can be made for this approach is that it does provide a 
dynamic benefit system more closely related to real 
economic factors than can any present dollars-and- 
cents ceiling, both for this year and for ensuing years. 

Unemployment compensation, like most of life, re- 
quires day-to-day choices of the possible, while keep- 
ing the ideal in sight. Therefore, the answer to critics 
of this proposal is: ““What better alternative do you 
have?”’ 





RECRUITING PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 6) 


employment service. The author commends ‘the 
California agency for the excellent service it gave 
during World War II and other periods of labor 
stringency. 

A major finding of the survey was that employers 
in the San Francisco area, in general, utilized the 
public employment service to a greater extent than 
did employers in other local labor markets studied. 
The employer acceptance of the agency in the San 
Francisco area was accomplished, according to the 
author, by a program of employer contacts and edu- 
cation and through the development of specialized 
offices and services. However, in the author’s opin- 
ion, such services and programs have limits insofar as 
further expansion is concerned. The extension of 
employer contacts to smaller firms runs into the 
problem of diminishing returns while the expansion 
of specialized programs and activities to outlying 
communities could not be fully justified on the basis 
of the volume of placement activity which might 
reasonably be expected. 

The author concludes that institutional channels 
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of recruitment play a significant role in the San 
Francisco labor market. Unions, private employ- 
ment agencies, and the public employment service 
all have their place in the recruitment process. Fur- 
ther institutionalization in the area is likely to develop 
only slowly. Large firms find that they can attract 
job applicants directly, while personalized contacts 
appear to be a particularly characteristic technique 
of smaller firms. 


APPRENTICSHIP 
(Continued Sorm page 4) 


training, we should recognize its inadequacies in the 
preparation of all-round skilled workers. And, third, 
we should recognize and accept apprenticeship as both 
the soundest and the most efficient method of train- 
ing workers of all-round skills. 

Industry and Government have a responsibility to 
the worker. Whether we represent management, 
labor, education, or State apprenticeship councils, 
all of us must train not for production only, but for 
citizenship. We must see that our workers are trained 
as broadly as possible, not primarily because it is to 
our immediate advantage to do so, but because it is 
to our eventual loss if we don’t. That nation which 
conceives of its citizens in the broadest terms is the 
one which longest will survive. 

Apprenticeship is the broadest kind of training 
currently practiced in industry. As a method it can 
be applied equally well to adults as to youth. It can 
be applied to the partly experienced worker as well 
as to the youngster without any experience. It is as 
appropriate to mass production industry as it is to 
the small handicraft shop. It is a technique of train- 
ing based on successful experience. Far from being 
in the discard, apprenticeship is more alive today, 
more necessary to our survival, than it has been at 
any time in the history of mankind. 

Surely the size and representation of this present 
conference, to say nothing of similar conferences which 
have been held over the past years all over the country, 
is evidence sufficient of the vitality, the importance, 
of apprenticeship today. 

On behalf of Secretary Mitchell, I wish for you in 
your general and sectional meetings the best of success. 

. . . We hope that you will still further explore 
ways of improving your apprenticeship programs; 
that, as a result you will provide our craftsmen of the 
future with better skills and wider knowledge; and 
that in this way you will give them opportunities 
greater than ever in the past to contribute toward the 
welfare and security of our society. 
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Staff members of the Lincoln Local Office get together for a case conference. 





Discussing job possibilities for an applicant 


are, left to right: Mary S. Archerd, chief, Technical Services; Vaughn McVey, employer relations representative; Howard 
Watson, veterans employment representative; and Ben W. Riner, supervisor of placement. 


Community Prestige Increases Through .. . 


Job-Findin¢g on an Individual Basis 


By FREDERIC N. BROKAW 
Employment Security Representative, Region VII 


HE interviewer looked up from his work. Across 
the room sat a group of applicants waiting for 
employment interviews. The card for the next 

applicant read, ‘‘Otis Norden.” ‘To the interviewer, 
Otis Norden was not just another applicant, but a 
human being who had a story to tell and problems to 
solve. Mr. Norden was called, and as he approached 
his desk the interviewer quickly glanced at the infor- 
mation on the card. He shook hands with Mr. 
Norden and said, “I see you are a newcomer to 
Lincoln.” 

Mr. Norden, he noted, was born in Austria. He was 
educated at the University of Vienna and the Univer- 
sity of Prague, from which he received his M. A. degree 
in library science and his Ph. D. in psychology. After 
the war he went to Paris where he got a job as director 
of a child welfare organization engaged in caring for 
and rehabilitating youths released from German con- 
centration camps. From 1949 to 1952 he was pro- 
fessor of German in the School of Commerce of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce. He had come to the 
United States in March 1952, and to Lincoln, Nebr., 
the following year. 
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To the interviewer Dr. Norden presented a new 
challenge—a challenge he was well equipped to meet. 
The Lincoln staff has been increasingly effective in 
finding jobs suited to the interests and ambitions of 
applicants and their capacity to perform. 

The interviewer immediately asked himself, ‘‘What 
type of work and what business organization will this 
applicant best fit into?”’ On the basis of this approach 
he went into action. 

Calling the University of Nebraska he apprised the 
officials there of the qualifications of Dr. Norden. At 
that time there were no openings for such a man on the 
university staff. A call was then put in to the person- 
nel department of the Lincoln State Hospital. The 
hospital officials were interested and asked for a 
personal interview. Today Dr. Norden is _ biblio- 
therapist for the hospital where he works with selected 
patients for whom treatment through reading has been 
recommended by attending physicians. After approx- 
imately a year in this position, both Dr. Norden and 
the hospital officials are very pleased with the work 
he is doing, combining his knowledge of library work 
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with his psychology in prescribing the proper type of 
books for patients. 

For the past 5 years the Lincoln local office has been 
making such special job-finding efforts. No applicant 
is turned away until all possibility of placement is 
exhausted. If there are no job orders for which an 
applicant is qualified, then special calls are made to 
pertinent business firms to develop a job. As a result, 
acceptance of the office by the community has been 
growing and is reflected in the penetration rate which 
in 1952 was 35.6 percent and in 1953, 39 percent. 


Experienced Staff 


The Lincoln office has been fortunate in having 
employees with substantial terms of service. Several 
interviewers have been in the local office for 10 years; 
one for 18 years; and other placement interviewers 
between 5 and 10 years. All of them are well versed 
in Employment Service procedures and know the 
Lincoln labor market and the employers of the city 
well. Having worked together over a long period of 
time, they work as a team and in frequent informal 
conferences have an interchange of information on 
applicants, employers, and jobs. 

Another interesting placement made through 
special job-finding efforts was that of Maynard L. 
Jensen, age 33, who sold his farm and moved to 
Lincoln to educate his children. His application 
revealed that his entire work experience had been 
on the farm. His declared interest was in something 
agricultural, such as a “dairy.”” Because of a lack of 
a vocational choice, the General Aptitude Test 
Battery and Kuder tests were administered. The 
results showed that hy: was strongest in social service 
interest. The State agricultural college was con- 
tacted, but no immediate opening could be developed. 
Next, the superintendent of the State reformatory 
was called. He agreed to interview Mr. Jensen for a 
possible placement as a herdsman or dairyman. 
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Maynard L. Jensen, who sold his farm 
and moved to Lincoln to educate his 
children, finds his job as poultry 
supervisor at the Nebraska State 
Reformatory for Men challenging and 
interesting, particularly the training 
and supervision of inmates assigned to 
the department. 


During the interview it developed that the institution 
was in need of an experienced poultryman to super- 
vise its extensive poultry department. Mr. Jensen 
had had considerable experience with poultry, en- 


joyed this field of work, and was subsequently placed 


as supervisor. In this position he is charged with the 
maintenance of all poultry flocks, the hatchery, and 
for carrying out the institution’s experiments and 
research. Mr. Jensen’s GATB profile indicated he 
was well able to handle this job. His social service 
interest is quite important due to his responsibility 
in supervising and training young inmates assigned 
to his department. A recent followup with the em- 
ployer indicates the placement is very satisfactory. 
The employer feels that Mr. Jensen is “quite a find” 
due to his background and ability, as well as his 
interest in working with and training his boys. 


Only Dark Hours Suitable for this Veteran 


The placement of Raymond Snyder, a 24-year-old 
Navy veteran, severely handicapped as a result of 
dermatitis which he contacted during the war in the 
South Pacific, was another challenge recently met by 
the Lincoln office staff. His skin has become hyper- 
sensitive to sunlight and if he is exposed to the sun 
for even short periods, the dermatitis becomes irri- 
tated. Because of this condition, he could not go 
out doors in the daylight. Before coming to the 
office he had a job in a bakery but had to give it up 
since the heat from the ovens aggravated his condi- 
tion. Mr. Snyder could not be placed in any of the 
industrial plants in the city. If he were placed on 
the second shift, he would have to go to work at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. If he worked on the third 
shift, he would have to go home at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. At either time he would be exposed to the 
sunlight. A telephone call was made to the sheriff’s 
office where a job was developed for night duty. 
However, it was discovered that the office had fluores- 
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Dr. Otis R. Norden, 48-year-old Aus- 
trian-born biblio-therapist shown here 
in the library of the Nebraska State 
Hospital. Dr. Norden is sold on 
special job-finding efforts which help 
to place the older workers. 


cent lights under which Mr. Snyder could not work. 
The park department was then contacted and a job 
was developed as a grounds keeper. In this job 
Mr. Snyder could go to work after dark and leave 
for home before sunup. His work would consist of 
watering the greens and caring for the flowerbeds, 
neither of which would have any ill effects on his 
condition. Mr. Snyder was placed in the job and 
recent checks with both the employer and Mr. Snyder 
indicate that it has been a very successful placement. 


Job-Finding for the Veteran 


Another type of special job-finding which has been 
carried on by the Lincoln local office is the placement 
of neuropsychiatric veterans released from the VA 
hospital in Lincoln. The placement specialist at the 
hospital telephones the Employment Service repre- 
sentative when a patient is ready for release, and the 
ES representative goes out to the hospital, and inter- 
views the psychiatric patient, and works on job 
development for him before he is released from the 
hospital. The doctors want to avoid the feeling of 
insecurity which is experienced by a patient during 
the period of unemployment between his release from 
the hospital and his placement in a job. If possible, 
they want the patient to go straight from the hospital 
to a job. 

The Employment Service representative makes 
contacts with employers under the guidance of the 
doctors and develops the type of job which the doctors 
believe will be the best therapy for the patient. When 
a possible opening is located, the patient is given a 
pass by hospital authorities to interview the employer. 
lhe job as developed by the Employment Service, 
is given final approval by the medical authorities. 
Clues for these jobs are taken from employer orders 
in the files and from the interviewers’ knowledge 
of the labor market. 
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On special job-finding efforts the interviewers 
usually contact major market employers first, since 
they have found that the larger the firm the better 
the possibility of additional workers being needed. 
For some types of applicants, however, minor market 
firms are the only ones that hire for a particular 
occupation. 

As soon as an applicant is registered, he is directed 
to the placement section where his card is reviewed 
and his qualifications and work history considered 
for any existing local orders for which he might be 
qualified. If no orders are held by the office, the 
placement interviewer starts contacting by telephone 
any employers he believes might use the applicant. 
The placement interviewer who knows the employer 
the best is usually the one who telephones him. The 
office staff believes this to be a key factor in the success 
of this program. While the office placement section 
is set up on an industrial basis, a placement interviewer 
in one unit can call any employer, regardless of which 
unit usually handles that employer’s orders. 

The man who does the actual hiring is always the 
person called. The staff has found that most em- 
ployers like to be called about applicants. They 
realize the office is thinking of them and they will 
usually end a conversation saying, “Call us anytime.” 

Sometimes telephone calls are made by the inter- 
viewer with the applicant seated at his desk. How- 
ever, if it is the type of job in which the applicant’s 
appearance or other personal characteristics are 
important, then the interviewer tells the applicant 
that he would like to make some contacts on his 
behalf and inquires where the applicant can be 
located in an hour or so. 


Selective Screening at Reception Desk 


When applicants come in to inquire about work or 
to have their cards brought up to date, they are 
carefully screened by a staff member who is well 
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versed in the current job market and the industrial 
pattern of the community. The staff believes that 
the person doing the screening holds one of the most 
important jobs in the office because this individual 
must have a sixth sense concerning applicant qualifi- 
cations and job placement possibility. Recently a 
70-year-old man who had been a personnel manager 
prior to his retirement called at the office. He had 
been unable through his own efforts to find any 
type of work for which he was qualified. Through 
special job-finding efforts, the man was placed in 
a clerical capacity in a job which was not as physically 
or emotionally demanding as he had formerly held, 
but which he could do well. If selective screening 
had not been done at the reception desk, this man 
would never have seen a placement interviewer. 


A Call Opens Door to Steel Company 


Special job-finding. efforts have been used as an 
entering wedge with companies who have never listed 
their job openings with the Employment Service. 
Recently an applicant whose father had been a steel 
rigger came to the office. He was interested in secur- 
ing employment at the local steel plant. The employ- 
ment office had never been able to “break into”’ this 
company. Rather than tell the applicant that the 
office had no orders from this company, the place- 
ment interviewer called the employment manager 
and advised him of the applicant, his qualifications, 
and his desire to work for the company. The employ- 
ment manager requested that the applicant be referred 
to him and he was subsequently hired. Since this 
initial special job-finding placement was made, four 
other applicants have been placed with this steel 
company. However, no orders have ever been given 
by the company to the local office. These placements 
demonstrate that through special job finding, place- 
ments are being made that would not have been made 
otherwise; and the Lincoln local office is able to get 
what would otherwise be lost business. 

Through the interchange of information, each place- 
ment interviewer knows of the recent job-develop- 
ment experiences of other staff members. If one 
interviewer has undertaken special job-finding efforts 
for a welder and has been unable to locate an opening, 
this information is passed around the office so that 
another interviewer on the following day will not 
spend time trying to locate an opening for another 
welder in the same firm or firms. 


Time Factor Easily Computed 


No time studies have been made on the length of 
time which a special job finding effort requires. 
However, the interviewers point out that since the 
interviewer has already talked to the applicant and 
considers his qualifications for existing local office 
orders, the only time needed for the special job-find- 
ing effort is the time required to telephone the em- 
ployer and discuss the applicant’s qualifications with 
him. They compute this time to be from 3 to 5 
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minutes per “effort.’’ All job-finding efforts are 
recorded in the referral column of the application 
card so that an employer will not be called twice on 
the same applicant. Also, by looking at the card, 


the interviewer can tell at a glance how much effort , 


has been made to place each applicant. 

As stated previously, special job-finding efforts are 
conducted on any applicant coming to the office for 
whom there is any possibility of placement. Two 
main groups, however, make up a large part of the 
workload of special job-finding cases: counseled 
applicants and displaced persons or refugees. 


The Counseled Applicant 


A unique and very effective system has been worked 
out for the placement of counseled applicants. After 
an applicant completes his self application card and 
is determined to be in need of counseling, he is 
referred to the counselor in the applicant relation 
section. When the counseling interview is completed, 
he is escorted to the supervisor of the placement sec- 
tion. A placement interviewer is called over to the 
desk for a discussion with the Counselor and the 
applicant is “assigned” to that interviewer for place- 
ment. From this point on, the counseled applicant 
always returns to that placement interviewer and the 
interviewer’s name is entered on the registration 
card. It then becomes this interviewer’s responsi- 
bility to place the applicant, for it is believed that 
one person must be made responsible to successfully 
place a counseled applicant. 

At the end of 30 days the counselor sends a list of all 
counseled applicants for whom control cards are still 
active in her files to the supervisor of the placement 
unit. The application cards of these counselees are 
pulled and checked by the placement supervisor and 
discussed with the placement interviewers. If the 
applicant has been placed, the placement interviewer 
contacts the employer and the applicant to see if the 
applicant is still employed and adjusted to his work. 
If this is found to be true, then the cards are so noted 
and returned to the counselor who clears her file and 
removes the “‘C”’ from the application card. If the 
counseled applicant has not been placed, then the 
placement interviewer must conduct additional 
special job-finding efforts. If he is not placed at the 
end of 30 days the applicant’s name again appears on 
the list for review by the placement supervisor. 


Jobs for Displaced Persons and Refugees 


Lincoln has had an interesting experience regarding 
displaced persons and refugees from Europe. Between 
1,200 and 1,500 DP’s have settled in the Lincoln area. 
A study was made of the experience of the Lincoln 
office regarding displaced persons. The great. ma- 
jority of these are Latvians who came to Lincoln be- 
cause their last President was a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, and in many of his speeches 
and writings he had mentioned the State of Nebraska. 
The remainder of their DP’s are Germans, Lithu- 
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anians, Poles, and Ukrainians. Of the 1,200 to 1,500 
1) P’s who live in Lincoln, 800 to 900 have come to the 
Employment Service for assistance. This large num- 
ber visited the Lincoln local office because of mal- 
adjustment. Originally many were brought over to 
work on farms, but when they arrived it was found 
that the farming methods formerly used by the DP’s 
were sO primitive compared to the modern methods 
used in this country that many of them did not work 
out well. They were totally unfamiliar with modern 
agricultural machinery and did not seem too adapt- 
able in learning its use. The farmers who had signed 
up for them also realized this and, through mutual 
agreement, the DP’s have sought other work. The 
majority of them have been placed in common labor 
jobs or in “service” jobs in hospitals and institutions. 
Many DP’s who had been “white collar” workers, 
some of them lawyers, judges, and other professional 
types, are having difficulty in adapting to American 
ways; this, combined with language difficulty, made 
it difficult to place them in any but unskilled jobs. 
All DP’s coming to the Lincoln local office who lack 
a knowledge of English are referred to adult education 
classes, but in only a few instances have they learned 
sufficient English to work in commercial establish- 
ments. As a consequence almost all of these DP’s 
require some type of special job-finding effort. 


Successful Case History ... 


Lincoln is an excellent community in which to con- 
duct experiments in special job finding since it is a 
city of 100,000 population, large enough to have a 
spread of industrial opportunities and yet small 
enough to have a great deal of coinmunity spirit. 
Statistics show that the Lincoln office has done an 
outstanding job for the community. Through special 
job-finding efforts the office has captured a market 
which might otherwise have been lost. In the past 
5 years, 1949 to 1953, the staff of the Lincoln local 
office has made 10,051 special job-finding telephone 
calls which resulted in 2,392 placements. This gives 
the Lincoln local office a 5-year average of 4.2 tele- 
phone calls per placement. In a breakdown by years, 
this same ratio has been borne out on an annual basis. 

New techniques are being devised and new methods 
tried by the staff to improve the assistance given to 
applicants and to the community. The dominant 
attitude of the staff members is one of service to the 
applicant and to the community. They feel that they 
have a duty in the field of human relations, and it is 
because of their interest in each applicant on an indi- 
vidual basis and the assistance which they have given 
to the employers in their community that they have 
gained the acceptance and respect of the community 
and made the local office an integral part of the town. 


A Seaman’s Transition 


to a Land Occupation 


By LOUIS J. MARSHALL 


Employment Counselor 


Massachusetts State Employment Service, Newton, Mass. 


HIS applicant was a seaman. He wanted to 
‘ae to a shore job because of his recent 

marriage. Unacquainted with employment 
opportunities in this area, he sought counseling 
service at our Newton office. 

In the interview, these facts were developed: He 
was born in Nova Scotia, was 25 years old, 5 feet 10 
inches tall, weighed 155 pounds. His education in- 
cluded general high school for 3 years where he 
received less than average grades. 

Since April 1946, he had been employed as a 


October 1954 


wheelsman on board an ore-carrying steamship 
plying the Great Lakes. In addition to standing watch, 
he did some painting and worked in the refrigeration 
unit. He stopped work in November of 1951, married, 
and moved to this city because he has several relatives 
living in the area. He wanted to establish residence 
here, and find suitable work which would enable him 
to keep regular working hours and not be away from 
home for extended periods. 

Personally he was neat, well dressed, of good 
appearance, reticent in manner. Deliberate in 
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answering questions, he seemed to be suspicious of 
the purpose of the questioning. When directed to 
the counselor’s desk, he sat down and stated his case 
briefly, giving the impression that the problem was 
one for the counselor to solve. It required several 
minutes of conversation before he began to display 
a proper interest in the interview. 

With these facts and observations, what was our 
problem? 


1. To find interests, abilities and aptitudes which 
might be developed into a trade with local job 
opportunities. 

2. Possibly to arrange for training or, by using 
his highest skill, assist him in finding work which 
would give satisfaction and provide sufficient remu- 
neration to take care of his new marital responsibilities. 

To determine interests which might lead us to a 
solution, the applicant was asked to go over the Inter- 
est Check List. After spending more than the allotted 
time, he returned the list with one item checked, viz: 
repairing electric stoves, refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, fans, and motors. To bring out aptitudes which 
might be valuable, the GENERAL ApTITUDE ‘TEST 
BATTERY was given. However, he did not achieve 
any of the established occupational aptitude patterns. 
The test administrator noted that the counselee 
appeared nervous, and was slow in understanding 
instructions. This wasn’t bringing us any closer to 
the solution of the problem and it was evident a new 
approach was necessary. 

We then asked our counselee about his life on 
board ship, with emphasis on his activities when not 
standing watch. After a number of questions, we 
found he was interested in refrigeration. He had 
studied the subject by mail during 1948, had com- 
pleted the “electrical” section of the course, and that 
was the end of his studies. It was agreed that his 
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Job conversion possibilities jis 
the subject of this local office 
conference. 


practical experience and knowledge of electrical 
refrigeration was insufficient to be put to immediate 
use, and that extra study would be required before it 
would be practical or possible for him to enter this 
field. 

Our next set of questions concerned other jobs he 
may have had on shore, especially during the winter 
months when the Lakes were closed to navigation. 
He disclosed that one winter he had worked as a drill 
press operator, but did not like the occupation. He 
also revealed that he had worked for an uncle doing 
inside painting and calcimining. He admitted a 
liking for painting and enjoyed doing it, and finally 
said that he would like painting as a trade. 

Now there was hope of getting somewhere. Fortu- 
nately for the counselee, the approach of the spring 
season finds this office with numerous calls for painters 
from small contractors, and a shortage of competent 
workers in this line. It would be a matter of a few 
weeks before orders would be coming in, but we told 
our counselee that we were sure a work opportunity 
would develop for him. It did—3 weeks after his 
first visit to our office an order came in for a painter, 
at a rate of $1.50 an hour, which is slightly below 
the rate for first-class workmen. He was called in, 
referred to the job, and hired. On followup, he was 
still employed on the job, was very well satisfied, and 
apparently was performing creditable work. 

The counselor concluded that the isolation of ship- 
board and the lack of contact with people were respon- 
sible for his reticence. His narrow experience may 
also have accounted for his limited answers to the 
Interest Check List. Anyway, a great deal of patient 
probing was necessary to bring out his interests and 
abilities. Having established a vocational interest 
substantiated by work tryout, the counselor believes 
this applicant has found an occupation to his liking 
and in which he will perform successfully. 
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\r Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Under Public Law 16 for disabled World War II 

ind Korea veterans, there is no deadline date for 

iting training, but it must be finished by the wind- 
date of the training program. 


For most disabled post-Korea veterans, discharged 
re August 20, 1954, the windup date is August 20, 

3. For most who leave the Armed Forces after 
\ugust 20, 1954, the windup deadline will be 9 years 

ym discharge or from the end of the emergency 
eriod, whichever is first. 

Discharged Korea veterans who come under any 

the following three special categories will have an 
extra 4 years added to their deadline dates: 

[hose whose severe disabilities have prevented 
hem from entering or completing training. 

. Those who originally received discharges barring 
hem from training, but whose discharges later were 
hanged, too late to enter and complete training in 
time. An 


juirement for training. 


other-than-dishonorable discharge is a 
Those for whom a service-connected disability 
vas not established in time to begin and complete a 
yurse of training. A compensable service-connected 
disability is another eligibility requirement. 
these three 
eparated before August 20, 1954, will have a deadline 
of August 20, 1967. 
forces after August 20, 1954, the windup deadlines 


Post-Korea veterans in categories, 


For those who leave the Armed 


will be 13 years from date of discharge or 13 years 
from the end of the emergency, whichever comes first. 


For most disabled World War II veterans, Public 
Law 16 training must begin in time to be completed 
by July 25, 1956. But disabled World War II vet- 
erans, in any of the three special categories, will have 
4 years added to the 1956 deadline. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1954 
United States and Territories 


| Percentage 
Number or “se 
amount Bein 
| previous 
| month 
} 
Overall } 
Initial claims....... 21, 335, 000 +5 
Weeks of unemployment 

claimed...... 8, 090, 100 10 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment 3 1, 861, 900 —3 
Weeks compensated....... 7, 028, 000 12 
Weekly average beneficiaries 1, 597, 300 -12 
Benefits paid $167, 980, 200 12 
Funds available as of July 31, 

1954 $8, 398, 105, 100 1 
New applications 707, 200 19 
Referrals: 

Agricultural . 1, 029, 400 17 
Nonagricultural 720, 900 ~9 
Placements: 
Agricultural . . 1, 012, 600 17 
Nonagricultural 438, 500 7 
Men... 247, 600 7 
Women. 190, 900 6 
Handicapped .. a 14, 000 12 
Counseling interviews. ... 88, 500 19 
Individuals given tests....... 62, 400 27 
Employer visits... .. 147, 500 10 
Veterans * 
Initial claims...... 5 49, 300 9 
Weeks of unemployment 

claimed . 434, 900 1 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment. . ; 100, 700 +3 
Benefits paid $9, 883, 900 +2 
New applications. . : 170, 100 9 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 164, 800 7 
Placements, nonagricultural . 100, 300 6 
Placements, handicapped... . 6, 400 14 
Counseling interviews. .... 27, 800 | =—§ 


| The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 14,500 initial 
claims, 62,200 weeks claimed, 14,100 insured unemployment and $416,000 in benefits 
for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State programs. 
Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the railroad 
unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 1,555 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 
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